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PERSONAL SKETCHES No. XII. 

THE REV. EDWARD IRVING. 

As this gentleman, once so very popular in London, has lately made 
himself conspicuous in Dublin, both by preaching and delivering a 
course of lectures in the Rotunda, which may be considered as a well 
digested exposition of his system, and as the Irish public have been 
hitherto, comparatively speaking, little acquainted with him or with 
his history, I apprehend it will be not uninteresting to your readers 
to give them a short epitome of his life. He is a native of Annan, 
in Dumfrieshire, and is descended from a highly respectable family in 
that neighbourhood. Being originally intended for the Scottish church, 
he was sent at an early age to the university of Edinburgh ; while 
there, he was not distinguished above other boys by any remarkable 
pre-eminence of genius, but his patient industry, and warmth and 
generosity of heart, made him a favorite both with the professors and 
his fellow students. On one occasion only, did he make himself con- 
spicuous, and that was in a contest about the rights connected with a 
class of divinity ; and it was here he first discovered signs of that free- 
dom of opinion in religious matters, which has since so eminently, but 
not happily distinguished him. He took a very prominent part in the 
contest, which was not ended without considerable disturbance. 

From the university he removed to Haddington, being chosen to 
superintend the mathematical school in that place, but soon growing 
fired of the dullness and the crambe repetita of an initiatory school, 
he removed to Kirkaldy, in Fifeshire, where he instructed the higher 
basses in literary pursuits, in their highly respectable academy. From 
Kirkaldy he returned again to Edinburgh, and spent some time in at- 
tending the lectures of the professors, and (being now licensed by the 
presbytery,) in preaching occasionally in the different churches of the 
"ty. At this time he intended to devote himself a while to solitary 
foreign travel. But before he left Edinburgh, Dr. Chalmers heard of 
his zeal and his abilities, and being then in want of an assistant, he re- 
solved to go incognito to hear for himself, and conclude an agree- 
ment with him if he were in all respects such as he was represented. 
1 he result proved that the doctor was not disappointed in him, for 
J^e find that, in a very short time after, Mr. Irving was recalled from 
feland, where he had been visiting some friends, in consequence of 
u r. Chalmers' favourable offers. Even in Glasgow, where doubtless 
a jy minor orb would have been speedily eclipsed in the meridian blaze 
the Chalmerian sun of eloquence, Irving succeeded in gaining ad- 
orers, and gave promise of what he afterwards effected when apart 
r °m that master-spirit. He had made such a favorable impression 

Wa u° me of the elders of the Scotch Kirk of London, who had 

eard hi m preach in Glasgow, that on the removal of the Rev. Mr. 

j n a 5 ; Na ghten to another scene of labour, they sent a deputation to 

B V \ m to come t0 London, and at their request he repaired to the 

ntish metropolis to stand candidate for the vacancy. 

« has been justly remarked by doctor Blair, " that there are few 

thi nS !ra whicl1 il is so hard to excel * 8 "» tne art of preaching :" — 

»h S / . cu,t y arises partly from «he nature of the subjects, which 

»re\ ■ m t ^ emse ' ves n°hle and all-important, yet, from constant use, 

tr »te and familiar ; and partly too, from the rareness of the talent 
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of eloquence. Thus it happens that mankind are for the most part 
indifferent to the delivery of the great truths of religion. But no 
sooner has a genius appeared, who can out of these common and 
familiar materials, educe such combinations as, preserving the native 
simplicity of the subject, have all the charm and grace of novelty, then 
he becomes the load-star to thousands, religion grows fashionable, and 
multitudes delight, and wonder at the beauty they now behold, in 
things they formerly thought so dull and heavy. 

Such was the case with the subject of the present sketch ; and such the 
circumstances under which he was first introduced to the English public. 
At that time the kirk was attended by some fifty or sixty individuals 
only ; but his royal highness the Duke of York, having conceived a very 
high opinion of his abilities, with the characteristic liberality which 
always led him to foster and encourage genius, determined to honour 
him with his attendance during the four successive days of his proba- 
tion; the crowds that flocked to hear the candidate were immense. 
From that time the star of his popularity rose quickly to its zenith. 
The higher ranks in particular were his eager auditors, and it was 
shrewdly remarked that the " nobility were his mob." They crowded 
to his little church in search of ' a new idea ;' the same love of excite- 
ment which would have drawn them to the theatre, or to Crockford's, 
attracted them to listen to the Scotch orator. 

Even the literati, for once, laying aside their usual fastidiousness, 
allowed themselves to be swept along in the gyration of popular feel- 
ing. This great and unexampled sensation was humourously described 
by a countryman of Irving's own at the time — 

" When Irving bright first cam' to light 

Frae Caledonia, man 
Sae weel he pleas'd, the hale town squeezed 

Into his chapel sma', man, 
An' frae the west the gentry press'd, 

Baith lord and duke and a', man, 
In chaise and coach, wi' swift approach, 

Like flocking to a shaw, man, 

An' frae the south, an north, a fouth 

O' doctors o' the law, man, 
An' motley tribes of learned scribes, 

A' searching for a flaw, man ; 
Then sic a push, an' sic a crush, 

Nae gettin' in at a' man ! 
An' nae respect, however deck'd, 

But shouther'd to the wa' man ! 

Then it was named an' quick proclaimed, 

A ticket ye maun shaw man, 
Or outby wait, till the back gate, 

For stap-gaps wide we thraw, man, 
Whilk dinna suit the folk on foot, 

Wha had nae carriage bravv, man, 
An' could na get at a ticket, 

But gar't gae fash'd awa', man. 

Nae chiel is he o' talents wee, 

Sic crowds o' folks to draw, man, 
An' gin ye hear him ance, nae fear 

But him ye'se dub a braw man. 
There might ye see owre ane M. P. 

An* moiiy a dainty raw, man, 
O' lasses fine wha gae to shine 

An' weel earn'd praise bestaw, man. 
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Then a' the squad o' scribblers bad, 

Whose matter had riu law, man 
Up-heapit dirt, wi' niind to sturt, 

As mickle's they could thraw, man. 
An' hard they toiit to hae him fyl't, 

But still he scorned them a,' man, 
His wheat shall stan', when the great fan 

Fuffs a' their caff awa', man." 

But this mushroom popularity which arrived so quickly at maturity, 
as suddenly showed symptoms of decay. It was soon suspected that 
what then appeared ' a bright particular star' in the religious firma- 
ment, if it did not absolutely tall and prove cold jelly, would at best 
be found no better than one of those eccentric orbs whose vagrant 
course can hardly be said to own the guidance of any fixed laws. 
By degrees the number of his hearers lessened considerably, and only 
a small portion of the pageantry and pomp which once graced his chapel 
remained to mark with sympatliising look the waning of his fame. 
The death of the Duke of York, his principal friend and patron, accele- 
rated what would eventually have taken place, and the spacious edifice 
dignified with the title of Ecclesia Scotica, which in the furor of the 
public mind rose to accomodate their curiosity, was soon deserted by 
the very persons who were mainly instrumental in its erection. 

Having thus taken a bird's-eye view of the rise and fall of the Irving 
mania, it may be worth while to investigate some of the causes 
of both. 

It has already been remarked that the favourable notice of the Duke 
of York did much for him in the commencement — but patronage how- 
ever high and influential could never have secured so large a portion of 
public attention, unless there was intrinsic merit in the individual him- 
self: and that h« does possess natural powers of oratory of a very supe- 
rior order cannot be denied. In addition to his acquirements, which 
are not inconsiderable, he is gifted with a full imagination, a copious- 
ness of language, and a freedom of utterance, far above common 
place. The tones of his voice are rich and strong : their sweetness 
is somewhat roughened by his strange and indescribable accent, or mix- 
ture of accents, which he apparently uses to impart energy and strength 
to his expressions, suiting his modulations, however, with equal ease 
to the persuasive gentleness of expostulation, or to the imperious 
sternness of reproof. As a preacher his manner is vehement, yet not 
ungraceful, full of bold and passionate earnestness, and at times there 
is a sublimity and grandeur in his gestures which fixes the attention and 
awes the minds of his auditors. At such times he wields their 
imagination at his will, at one moment holding it in tremulous suspen- 
sion over " the gulph profound, where devils writhe and curse" — again 
lifting it on the eagle pinions of his own, to bask in the " light of 
heaven's pure day," and then descending with it again to earth, teaches 
now we are to avoid the one and to attain the other. 
. independently of these, other, and not less exciting causes, 
"icreased the attraction, and these were the novelty and boldness 
°* his doctrines, the peculiarity of his manner, and the strangeness 
o» his appearance. Of his ' strange doctrines,' it is not here proposed 
? Cl >ter into any detail; this is not the suitable arena for a theological 

scussion, and a review of Mr. Irving's works and opinions would ex- 

i»d for beyond the limits to which I am confined 

^f his manner and personal appearance I had lately an opportunity 
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of refreshing my memory. Strolling up the quays, towards the Park, 
on Sunday evening, the 5th Sept. I met a friend who informed me 
that he had been hearing the great Irving preach that day on the 
transfiguration of our Lord. As this was the first intimation I received 
of his being in town, I eagerly inquired when and where he was to 
preach next, and to my great satisfaction was informed that he was to 
hold forth that evening, in the same place, on the second part of his 
subject : namely, the redemption and glorification of the human body. 
My curiosity was something akin to what an antiquary may be sup- 
posed to feel when in the neighbourhood of the ruin of a far-famed 
edifice. I longed to mark what traces still remained of "glories gone;" 
accordingly, at the appointed hour I proceeded, stick in hand and 
spectacles on nose, to the apppointed place, which was the little Scotch 
kirk in Meeting-house-yard; and as I anticipated an overflowing atten- 
dance, took the precaution of going a full hour before the time : — 
endued with a larger share of the same cautious forethought, I found 
several women and a few gentlemen had preceded me, many of whom 
I was told were in possession of their seats from five o'clock — -just two 
hours before the appointed hour for commencing. During the interval 
I amused myself by marking with what feelings an Irish audience 
would receive him — the house filled apace — the clock struck seven — 
but still empty pews were to be seen in many places — what does this 
mean ? thought I to myself ; has some great revolution taken place 
in the public mind of a people so proverbial for their love of novelty, 
and ever ready to flock where there was any chance of hearing or 
seeing some new thing? For a moment I imagined I felt a chill air 
sweep across my face, and heard a barbaric clatter of strange speech — 
and that I was, to all intents and purposes, in the land of " silent slee 
inspection," among the cool, calculating Scotch; but my musings were 
interrupted by the appearance of the veritable Edward himself, as- 
cending, with solemn and dignified step, the stairs of the little pulpit; 
immediately he sunk as it were into the ample folds of his pudding- 
sleeved gown, in the attitude of prayer, and then uncoiling, he drew 
himself up to his full height, and looking, like the lessee of a theatre 
at the extent of his audience, he peered among the crowd. If 

" Beauty rightly understood, 
Be the expression of some moral good j" 

as some Platonists believe, I would say that " the Rev. Edward Irving, 
of old Hatton-garden," possesses the least share of moral goodness, 
indexed by the countenance, of any man I have ever yet beheld. His 
large featured, sallow, bony visage, thrown out in strong relief by a 
profusion of black lengthy hair, parted in the centre, and falling down 
in matted tresses over his ears, is grimly shaded by the black stubble 
of a luxurious beard around the mouth and chin, and ornamented by 
a pair of small deep-set eyes, so twisted and distorted out of their na- 
tural position as to hide one-half of their irises under the eye-lids, 
leaving two glazed and expressionless semicircles of white in their 
stead, and while you are anxiously searching where the orbs of vision 
can be seated, you see at the outer angles of the orbits two small black 
twinkling points, peering with the most outre expression imaginable 
in opposite directions. Imagine to yourself such a face as this, sur- 
mounting a figure of more than ordinary height, illumined by the 
sickly glare of pitiful tallow lights, burning dimly with elongated 
wicks, in the hazy atmosphere of a crowded meeting house — and s»}< 
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is not the picture a manifest burlesque on all the lines of dignity and 
beauty ? Well might the poet sing 

'Tis Cloot'a own phiz, misnamed his, 

Eneugh to scare a craw, man, 
Such grinnin' spite, depicted right 

(To ane I'se wager twa, man,) 
The Staumrel teuk frae his ane look 

An' in the glass did draw, man. 

It is just such a countenance, as having once seen, you can never for- 
get — 'twill haunt the memory like a feverish dream, and even in the 
arms of sleep will seem to contemplate you with a basilisk's look, 
moping at you ever and anon with a malignant scowl — and if you are 
one of those who never saw divinity in the human face, turn away 
from beholding this countenance and contemplate the face of any other 
breathing mortal, and, by mere force of contrast, you will feel the 
first dawn of beauty illuminating- your awakened soul. 

Since writing the above, we have had frequent opportunities of ob- 
serving Mr. Irving, during his course of lectures in the Rotunda, both 
in the open light of day and by the brilliant glare of gas light — and while 
under such circumstances he loses much of the hideousness before de- 
scribed, he still preserves the striking peculiarity of his appearance, which 
mainly depends upon the extraordinary distortion in his eyes, though we 
have heard that a Scotch lady, a devoted admirer of his, declared that 
Mr. Inking did na skellie mair nor a man d genius ought to do. In the 
street he is equally strange looking, but not so ugly : were you to see 
his tall gaunt figure moving forward with giant strides, enveloped in a 
Jong blue cloak drawn tightly round him, his sallow face half buried 
m the standing collar of the cloak, and shaded by a broad-brimmed 
beaver drawn over his eyes, with his long black snake-like locks curl- 
ing over his ears and waving in the wind, you would instinctively shrink 
back to let the gloomy apparition pass without the risk of contact. 
But if, haply, you meet him in the entrance hall of the rotunda, you 
find quite a different person. There . you see him walking up the in- 
clined plane with quickened pace and shortened step, the long cloak 
tucked up — its flowing folds secured with the right hand, while the 
left arm, turned out under the shortened skirt, supports the amiable pen- 
sive-looking lady P , and ever and anon, as his ear inclines towards 

her to catch the soft and gentle tones of her voice, you see the grisly 
curl of his lips distending into horizontal lines, and his dark features as 
jf catching the illumination of those he looks upon, brightened up and 
beaming with intelligence — the colossal figure you saw a few 
foments before moulding itself into all the sublimity and variety of 
gesture, expressive of the force and flow of passion, you now see 
^commodating itself with equal care to the airy motions of a delicate 
Ionian, 

" She walks in heauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that's best of dark and bright, 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes." 

But he 

" Like wintry tempest lulled to rest, 

With sunshine through the dark clouds straying." 

But Mr. Irving's manner is not less calculated to attract attention 
,vl an J" s a Ppearance. Do not smile, gentle reader, when you are told 
"at it is formed on the model of the Baptist's severity. — Were you to 
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ask, why does Mr. Irving: wear such a prodigious mop of hair, and in 
such an out-of-the-way fashion? you have your answer, simply because 
he thinks it suits the severity of one who has gratuitously appointed 
himself the forerunner of the second advent of the Messiah ; the 
Elias of the Millenniary reign! and it is for the same reason that he 
imagines himself gifted with the prophetic foresight. That this is not 
an exaggerated statement of Mr. Irving's extravagant pretensions, is 
abundantly evidenced by the invocation of a recent publication of his ; 
in which he sets out with these bad verses : 

" I am an Angel of thy church ,• give me 

My charge, great Bishop ; A star ; enlighten nic, 
Amidst the darkness of this cloudy night, 
To struggle through the wrack brew'd in the heavens 
By Satan, prince o' the air, and guide thy saints." 

The peroration is, at least, equally presumptuous. 

Certain it is that he who cried in the wilderness against the ini- 
quity of the Scribes and Pharisees, never looked with more stern 
and indignant severity than the self-dubbed herald of the second ad- 
vent, the proclaimer of the New Jerusalem, on the rotunda platform, 
when drawing up his gigantic figure to its full height, he stands gazing 
with forbidding scowl upon the crowded throng below, and raises his 
deep full voice, with solemn denunciation against the narrow minded- 
ness and want of faith of the church, for not looking forward with 
confident expectation to the hope of Christ's second coming and per- 
sonal reign upon earth. 

On the boldness and novelty of Mr. Irving's opinions I have already 
said that neither time nor inclination permit me to dilate ; and even if 
they did, it would lead into too wide a field of discussion for the limits 
of a sketch. Moderate, judicious men, have ever looked upon him as 
an enthusiast, and we are not disappointed to find in him the errors of 
a heated imagination ; these errors have, however, many redeeming 
qualities, and while we deplore the bad taste and worse judgment 
which lead him beyond the region of generally admitted truth, into the 
" palpable obscure" of metaphysical disquisition, where " reason's ray 
at best is dim," and where the mirage of imagination is liable to be 
mistaken for the fulcrum of that power by which we would wield the 
invisible at our will, we, nevertheless, reverence his religious zeal, 
and admire his unquestionable abilities, nor do we wonder either at 
the large share of public attention he attracted at first, or at the com- 
parative indifference with which his appearance is hailed after the 
eccentricities of both his manner and his doctrine have lost the zest 
of novelty. 

Were any one to ask our opinion of his discourses, on those occa- 
sions when he departs, most widely, fiom the generally received opi- 
nions upon religious doctrines, we think they might be almost charac- 
terised in the language of a countryman of ours we once heard 
describing a priest's sermon : — "Arrah, then, sir," said he, "it's your- 
self would like to be afther heerin' him — may I never sin but he 
prached full two hours an' a hefe without stoppin' or takin' breath, °J 
any thing else, ban-in' it was a sup of cowld wather; och to be sure it 
was the beautiful sarment intirely ; it would do your heart goo" 
to see how he talked, and 'stamped, and twisted himself like an eel; 
for sartin he must, be a mighty larned man all out, for be me so«"l 1 
couldn't untherstand what he'd be at the whole time ! " D* 



